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learning, the program developed Connecticut Mastery Tests to measure 
statewide rather than grade level achievement and to build action 
plans for coping with controllable as well as unchangeable variables. 
The fourth section looks at the future of the program and discusses 
such innovations as Chapter l and Chapter 2, recent Congressional 
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We are submitting a report on the history, current status and future 
directions the Connecticut School Effectiveness Program. The report is 
tiinely for several reasons: 

1. The program illustrates our ccnmitment to helping individual s'^ools 
improve their performance, 

2. The program's definition of an effective school reflects the Equal 
Educational Opportunity Policy Statement of the State Board of 
Education. 

3. The school effectiveness process includes the use of Connecticut 
Mastery Test scores analyzed separately for low income children. 

4. The program re* sets the school improvement emphasis of Chapter 1 and 
Chapter 2 of tiie Augustus F. Hawkins - Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and fecondary School Inprovement Amendments of 1988. 

Connecticut's School Effectiveness Program is voluntary and directs attention 
to individual schools. The program helps teacJT?rs and principals use 
research-based findings on school improvement and helps them focus on the 
relationship between equity and student achievement. 

Since 1981, 108 schools in 35 districts serving 35,000 students have 
participated. For the current year, 51 schools in 15 districts are 
participating. 

T^e action plans for improvement that faculties develop address more effective 
teaching and more effective learning as well as attention to a safe and 
orderly environment, clear school mission, high expectations, increased 
opportunity to learn, monitoring of student progress, instructional leadership 
and parent involvement. 

The report includes reconmaidat ions for further collaboration among the school 
effectiveness program, other state initiatives and federal initiatives under 
Chapter 2 and Chapter 1 . 
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THE SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS REPORT: 
HISTORY, CURRENT STATUS, FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 



The School Effectiveness Program In Connecticut began wtth a vision, the belief that schools can 
be effective for all children. Former State Commissioner of Education Mark Shedd translated 
that vision through the Comprehensive Plan for Education In 19B0. Commissioner Gerald 
Tirozzi has been strengthening that vision with enabling legislation, new programs, Improved 
services and increased funding. 

Connecticut's definition of an effective school is explicit. An effective school is a school which 
brings low income children to the mastery level which now describes successful performance 
for middle income children. Mastery is defined as competence In those sitills necessary for 
success at the next grade level. The school effectiveness process emphasizes school-based 
decision-making, a classroom focus and district office leadership. Collectively, district 
administrators, teachers and principals can create the conditions for all students to become 
effective learners. 

Connecticut's approach to school effectiveness Is a voluntary one. Since 1981, 108 schools in 
35 districts, serving 35,000 students, have participated. 

The Connecticut School Effectiveness Program began in 1978 when the State Board of Education 
commissioned a series of "Critical Issue Papers" to address the issues affecting education at that 
time: "discrimination, shortage of resources, rapid change, the need for an educated citizenry 
and the problems of scale in both large and small rural school systems" (Critical Issues in 
Education, p.7). At a symposium in August 1979, Professor Uwronce Lezotte, Michigan State 
University, presented a paper titled "A Policy Prospective for Improving Urban Education". His 
paper, based upon his pioneering research with Wilbur Broof^over and also the work of Ronald 
Edmonds, provided the catalyst and the initial design for the Connecticut School Effectiveness 
Program. 

The purposes of this report are to document the activities and services of the school 
effectiveness program, to highlight the accomplishments, to describe areas of concern and to 
offer projections and recommendations for the next decade. 

Connecticut's program was a first in the nation and a model for others. What are some of its 
trailblazing features? How has the program adapted to the changing needs of the eighties? 
How will the program adapt to the needs of the next decade? 

The report is divided into five areas: A. Individual schools volunteer; B. Research into 
practice; C. Focus on equity; D. The next decade, and E. Program recommendations. 
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A. INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS VOLUNTEER 

AtteniioR to one school at a time places the responsibility for reform where It belongs and with 
those who must participate In the change process. However, attention to Individual schools 
traditionally had not been the province of state departments of education. By necessity, state 
education agencies focused most of their attention on the school district and the central office. 
Moreover, In states where the focus of the state department of education was on regulation and 
compliance, the presence of state personnel In Individual schools could be construed as 
Infringing on local autonomy. 

From the beginning, the Connecticut process was voluntary. In the 1980 ComprBhenslve Plan, 
the terms "engage", "work with" and "promote" emphasized the enabling roles of the 
department. Initially, five schools volunteered, largely because their principals were 
somewhat familiar with the effective schools research base, their professional visions reflected 
the objectives of the program and they welcomed the help the department might offer. The 
relationships between this core group of principals and their schools and the state consultants 
were mutually beneficial, each learning from the other and each supporting the other. State 
facilitators provided information on the research base for effective schools, provided techniques 
to assess school needs, and helped teachers and principals analyze results and build 
improvement plans. In turn, the principals and teachers offered the state consultants the 
natural laboratories to try out and refine needs assessments and group process techniques and to 
put the research into practice. 

By 1983, 25 schools were involved in school effectiveness and the numbers have continued to 
grow. Since 1981, 108 schools in 35 districts, serving 35,000 students, have participated (A 
1). In 1988-89, 51 schools in 15 districts are participating in the program (A 3). 



State consultants offer technical assistance to schools in three categories. 

Prigfity The Bureau of School and Program Development provides a full range of services over 
several years to schools which have a substantial number (at least 25%) of socioeconomically 
and educationally disadvantaged students. During the 1987-88 school year. 29 participating 
schools {76%) were in the priority category {A 2). 

SypCfiil Based on resources and personnel available, the Bureau provides a limited range of 
services to schools which adopt the Connecticut model for school effectiveness but where there 
is not a substantial number of socioeconomically and/or educationally disadvantaged students. 
During the 1987-88 school year, nine participating schools (24%) were In the support 
category (A 2). 

AdvisorY Based on resources and personnel available, the Bureau provides advisory sefvices as 
requested to schools and to districts that are implementing other models of school Improvement 
or to schools which renew long-standing school improvement models. During the 1987-88 
school year, six schools and seven districts received advisory services. 
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B. RESEARCH INTO PRACTICE 

Wilbur Brookover, Professor Emeritus at Michigan *"ta!e University, once remarked that "We 
know what we must do to Improve schools but we may not know how to do It." The history of 
school effectiveness In Connecticut is a history of finding how to do what we know must be done 
to Improve schools. The research-based characterlsttes of effective schools, outlined In the 
Comprshensfve Plan of 1980. provWed the Initial knowledge base. The set of characteristics 
which distinguish more effective from less effective schools are: Safe and orderly environment, 
clear school mission, Instructional leadership, high expectations, opportunity to learn and 
student time on task, frequent monitoring of student progress and home-school relations. 
However, the characteristics are not unique elements but Interact In complex ways to produce a 
positive cumulative effect. 

A way had to be found to help teachers and principals extend their knowledge of the 
characteristics and to focus on the characteristics for school Improvement plans. One of 
Connecticut's first contributions to the research base was a set of Instruments to ope rationalize 
the definitions of the characteristics as well as to assess the presence of the characteristics in 
schools. The Connecticut School Effectiveness Interview and Questionnaire (Robert Villanova. et 
al, 1981) and the Secondary School Development Instrument (Alice Evans. 1983) not only 
enhanced our understanding of the characteristics but provided a starting point for teachers and 
principals to begin the process of improving schools. 

Most change efforts in education will fail if principals do not understand and support them, if 
faculties do not view them as relevant to I.. air own goals and If the community and the central 
office do not provide ongoing encouragement, support and resources. Developing a process to 
enable schools to achieve the internal capacity for tong range self renewal was critical (see 
William J. Gauthier, Jr., 1983). 

Connecticut's school effectiveness process is in part generic and in part unique. It's ultimate 
strength is its adaptability and flexibility. The school effectiveness process contains these 
steps: 

Initial CgntaQt The initial contacts Involve both the volunteering principal and the 
superintendent. The superintendent must agree to support the principal professionally In the 
school-based planning process and to provide the necessary time and resources for the action 
planning team to complete Its work. State consultants discuss the program in detail with the 
principal where It Is emphasized that total school participation and collaborative decision 
making are critical ingredients. 

Facully Qrientation Following the superintendent's and principal's agreement to participate, 
state consultants and the principal Introduce the faculty to ^he school effectiveness research and 
process. It Is emphasized that the program Is a tong range commitment, tailored to the unique 
strengths and concerns of the school and that final actions must be deckled upon by the faculty. 
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School Assessment state consultants administer the Connecticut School Effectiveness 
Questionnaire to the entire faculty, develop a profile of results (A 4} and produce profiles of 
achievement data analyzed separately fcr low Income and all other students (A 5). The Cz*9 are 
shared first with the priiclpal and together the principal and the state consultants develop 
strategies for sharing the data with tlie entire faculty. The state consultant does not interpret 
the results but helps the faculty understand and draw inferances from ttie data. 

DevfilPPing the Action Plan The principal and a school action planning team of seven or eight 
teachers go to a site away from the school for two or three days to build action plans for 
Improvement based upon the school assessment (A 6). During the institute the team begins to 
develop the collaborative decision-making skills and the leadership strategies necessary to 
enlist the participation of the rest of the faculty to carry out the school improvement plans. 
Action plan activities for schools which participated in the program In 1987-88 can be found 
in A 7. 

There are predictable psitterns to the action plans. Schools that are new to the program and do 
not have a clear school mission statement, and most do not, appropriately l>egin by developing a 
mission statement. It is; a good place to begin because the activity can be completed in a 
relatively short time, the activity requires the Involvement of the total staff as well as parents 
and students and the activity results in a tangible product that can be displayed In halls, 
classrooms and handbooks. Furthermore this mission statement can serve as the driving force 
for instructional improvement. It is the glue that holds everything together. Revising 
discipline policies and handbooks is another popular starter activity for many of the same 
reasons. Increasing parent involvement, raising expectations and providing Increased 
opportunities to learn require tonger periods of time and may Involve staff development and 
other resources. Action plans addressing improved achievement and instruction extend beyond 
one or two years and require the greatest concentration of time and resources. 

Implementation During the implementation phase, stale consultants identify and link schools 
with other resources both within and outside the state department and initiate support groups 
and networking activities. The school effectiveness process creates the climate for 
improvement among teachers and principals - they become willing to change what they have 
been doing if the outcomes have not been successful. At this point in the process, l.t is 
extremely important to link teachers and principals with appropriate staff development 
opportunities to improve knowledge and skills. Without effective staff development, the 
potential of the improvement process in never realized. 

For example, when a faculty, after data gathering, analysis, discussion and soul searching, 
decide that the Instructional program in reading has not been effective, appropriate staff 
development opportunities must be provided for meaningful change to take place. 

The school effectiveness program, during Its early years, created the motivation and readiness 
for change but was hampered greatly by the dirth of resources for appropriate staff 
development. The findings from An Evaluation of School Effectiveness Programs in Connecticut 
(1984) showed that changes were less likely to occur in "areas addressing particular teaching 
and other classroom practices. The implication is that instructional changes may require more 
focused and intensive staff development and may take tonger to accomplish "(p. 55). 
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The evaluation concluded that ". . . there has been tittle suggestion that the program is a bad 
idea or on the wrong traclt. Where it has been tried, It is more llltely that school faculty will 
complain that the program iacks the resources to fulfill its promises. Where it has been 
successful. It is usually because someone or some group within the school district had been 
strong enough to make it happen" (p.57). The findings from this evaluation have been used to 
improve the program. 

The times have changed, and the changes have served to strengthen the goals of the school 
effectiveness prcgram in Connecticut. The more recent Initiatives by the State Board of 
Education and the Legislature give schools more of the resources needed. Through the Institute 
for Teaching and Learning, the Principals' Academy, the mandate and accompanying fur»ds for 
local staff development plans, the Priority School District program and the accessibility of 
State Department of Education curriculum consultants, resources now are available to Wnk 
teachers and principals with appropriate and effective training activities. 

Evaluation and Rejuvenation As action plans are completed, schools document their progress (A 
8) and use the results to build new action plans. The Improvement process Is cyclical and 
ongoing. State consultants continue serving schools until there is evidence of the following: 
satisfactory completion of at least three action plans. Institutionalization of the school-based 
planning process, and significant progress toward mastery of basic skills by all students. 

During the 1 987-88 school year, four consultants in the School Effectiveness Unit spent 871 
hours in 43 schools in 13 districts (A 2). Since 18 of the schools were In the first year of the 
process, for almost half the time (47%) consultants conducted action-planning institutes. The 
remaining time was divided among implementation, helping staff complete action plans (18%) 
data management, producing and analyzing achievement profiles (15%); resource coordination, 
linking staff witfi other resources and networking opportunities (10%), and orientation! 
Introducing staff to the school effectiveness research and improvement process (9%). 

Testimonies From Staff Members 

What do participating teachers and principals say about the school effectiveness program? 
Several comments follow. 

"The effective schools program has made a positive impact. Much progress has been made." 
Staff, Buckley Elementary School, Manchester 

"This program has allowed our staff to organize tha way we do business. Teachers feel 
important and are empowered to make decisions concerning the school." Staff, Robert J, O'Brien 
Elementary School, East Hartford. 

"Pitkin now has comprehensive developmental programs In the areas of writing and school 
discipline and a mechanism to increase communication and understanding between the regular 
and special education teachers." Staff, Governor William Pitkin School, East Hartford. 

"The John B. Stanton School is a much better place to teach in and learn in since the Effective 
Schools' program was Introduced in 1984. There is a definite change in the attitude of the staff 
and the students. Teachers take and active role In planning the instructional needs of the 
children. They are also involved in their own professional development. These are very healthy 



signs and are Indicators that this school will continue to Improve and update its programs for 
the future." Staff, John B. Stanton School, Norwich. 

•The most notable effect of the program Is that the focus of the school (students, teachers, 
parents) is more success oriented. Because of the emphasis on positive achievement (academic 
and social), students take more pride In their school, discipline problems have decreased, and, 
because success breeds success, student achievement has increased steadily." Staff 
Greeneville Elementary School, Norwich. 

"The effective schools program is of value to a staff in recognizing areas In their school that 
need Improvement. It becomes an open forum, giving the staff and administration an 
opportunity to be honest with each other in accomplishing common goals. The enthusiasm that is 
experienced is refreshing and brings cohesion to a staff." Staff. Kelly Junior High School, 
Norwich. 

"We have found the process to be extremely beneficial in two ways. First, through self 
assvisment, areas of concern were identified and we have been abie to make Improvements in 
those areas. Secondly, we are learning how to apply the process to other problem solving 
areas." Staff, Uncas Elementary School, Norwich. 

"No matter what issue is focused on. everyone has to work together to achieve resolution. Thus, 
a mechanism exists to identify and resolve any issue related to the school setting." Staff,' 
Regional Occupational Training Center, Manchester. 

"The process empowered faculty and parents to make a good school better. The process allowed 
for an honest look at where we were and where we wanted to be." Staff, Academy Elementary 
School, fyladison. 

"Even during our first year participation, we saw a definite Increase In the enthusiasm of staff, 
parents and students and a more pronounced feeling of individual "ownership" of our school. 
The action planning team has taken a real leadership role in the school. The shared decision- 
making inherent in the process has been very effective." Staff, Robertson Elementary School 
Manchester. 

"It was extremely insightful for me to have this program Information available as soon as I 
came on board as the new administrator. I became immediately aware of the Issues which my 
staff perceived as both areas of strength and areas in which improvement was needed." Staff, 
Anna E. Norris Elementary School, East Hartford. 

"The effective schools program has done much more than we thought was its original intention. 
Through the process we have developed an ongoing evaluative process which serves to address a 
variety of educational, social and academic needs for our school community. Teachers have 
generated a good deal of Interest In the process and have contributed a wealth of Information and 
ideas. Analyses of the three year program has revealed significant Improvements In the areas 
targeted as in need of change." Staff. William A. Buckingham School. Norwich. 
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During the eighties we have witnessed a major revolution in educational research and our 
understanding of some of the factors that directly influence teaming. Although the research on 
the effects of schooling and on the effects of instruction do not offer a "quicH fix" nor an easy 
solution to the complex problems of elementary and secondary education, there is accumulating 
evidence about what works in schools. Further Connecticut contributions have been not only in ' 
translating the research Into practice but also In contributing to the literature base. The 
bibliography (p. 13) contains writings about the Connecticut School Effectiveness Program. 

C. FOCUS ON EQUITY 

Much of the educational thinking of the 1970's was in response to the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity study of 1966 by the U.S. Office of Education. The conclusions of the study were 
that schools cannot make a difference for children from disadvantaged backgrounds. Some 
educators used the study's conclusions to justify low levels of achievement for low income 
children. Other educators were motivated by the study's conclusions to gather additional 
evidence by visiting schools and classrooms and by applying innovative analysis techniques to 
reexamine achievement data. The conclusions from these further studies were that schools ula 
make a difference and that the particular school one attends makes a substantial difference. 

The effective schools philosophy is based on the belief that ail-not a few. not most, but all- 
students can learn. Connecticut's definition of an effective school is a school which brings bw 
income children to the mastery level which now describes successful performance for middle 
income children and brings all children to a satisfactory level uf achievement. The Policy 
Statement on Equal Educational Opportunity, adopted by the State Board of Education (October, 
1986), strengthened the program definition. The third paragraph of the policy statement says 
thai: 

Evidence of Equal Educational Opportunity is the participation 
of each student in programs appropriate to his or her needs 
and the achievement by each of the state's student sub-ixpulations 
(as defined by such factors as wealth, race, sex or residence) 
of educational outcomes at least equal to that of the state's 
student population as a whole. 

Connecticut's school effectiveness program began at a time when norm-referenced standardized 
tests we'e the only measures of achievement in the schools. To illustrate the dimensions of 
Connecticut's definition of an effective school, state consultants developed a profile to show the 
distribution of scores for k)w income students and for all other studentf (A 9). Since results 
were not scored separately by social class, a considerable amount of hand calculating was 
necessary to produce the profiles. 

The concept of 'disaggregated data" was introduced by Ronald Edmonds who, in his tenure as a 
Harvard professor, reanalyzed achievement scores from the Equality of Educational Opportunity 
study to show that all k>w income children were not performing poorly and some schools were 
more effective than others in teaching tow income children. One of the first profiles to display 
disaggregated data was developed In Connecticut (see Joan Shoemaker in Brookover, 1982, 
p.248). 
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Aithrugh the disaggregated Connecticut profiles documented well the disparities between low 
income and al! other children, the instability and the lack of currlcular relevancy of norm- 
referenced tests made evaluation of the school effectiveness process exceedingly difflcutt In the 
An Evaluation of School Effectiveness Programs In Connecticut (1984), results from the first 
fifteen schools which participated In the program showed that the proportion of low Income 
students below the 30th percentile had declined over time and the gap between low Income and 
all other students narrowed (p.40). However, the evaluation also revealed the Instability over 
time of norm-referenced results. 

The devLlopment of the Connecticut Mastery Tests was a boon to the school effectiveness program 
and their potential Is just beginning to be realized as subgroup analyses by race, gender and 
income are being made available. Effective schools have well defined currlcular goals and 
objectives, teachers who agree to teach the goals and objectives to all students, books and 
materials which support the goals and objectives and valid Instruments to measure progress. If 
the Connecticut Mastery Tests can complete the link between what Is taught and what Is learned, 
their potency is enormous. 

To help faculties use the Connecticut Mastery Tests to their fullest potential, school 
effectiveness consultants conduct workshops around three themes: the concept of schoolwide 
achievement, the use of the mastery standard and analysis by rubgroups. 

Most standardized tests are selected, administered and Interpreted according to students' grade 
levels. National norms are expressed in grade level equivalents or grade level percentile ranks. 
The Connecticut Mastery Tests were designed to transcend grade level boundaries. The tests 
were intended to serve as schoolwide Indicators of achievement, measured at particular points 
in time; beginning of fourth grade, beginning of six grade and beginning of eighth grade. 
Although all teachers from kindergarten through grade eight are expected to address the 
objectives in their curriculum, most faculties need help In understanding the concept of 
schoolwide rather then grade level achievement. 

The most common use of test results in Connecticut's schools Is the Wentification of students for 
remedial assistance. The practice reflects a necessary but by no means sufficient use of 
mastery test results. The Connecticut Mastery Tests are Intended to provide information to 
improve instruction for all students and when the mastery standard Is appl:«?d to each objective, 
the test provides implications for instructional activities for all students. 

With the availability of subgroup scores, faculties now can be helped to examine, objective by 
objective, differences and simi'arities by race, Income and gender. Subgroup scores can 
Indicate strengths, and equity, when the objective is mastered by all subgroups, and disparities 
when the objective is mastered by one subgroup but not by ail subgroups (A 10). 

Following the analysis of the scores, school effectiveness consultants help faculties build action 
plans for achievement based upon the results. Faculties ponder two key questions: 1. Why are 
some objectives not being mastered by all students? 2. What activities or changes In practice 
might contribute to greater mastery by all students? 

Answers to the first question usually fall In one of two categories. In the first category are 
alterable variables over which the school has control such as Inclusion and emphasis in the 
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curriculum, amount of instructional time, nf^activeness of teachinQ tochniques, organization of 
students for Instruction and availability and use of appropriate materials. In the second category 
of answers to the first question are those which schools cannot change t>ecause they relate to 
home and family baci^ground. To build action plans for achievement, faculties must direct their 
attention to those conditions which can be changed, a much longer list in most schools, than those 
conditions over which schools have little or no control. 

D. THE NEXT DECADE 

How will Connecticut's School Effectiveness Program adapt to the issues of ^e next decade? 
There are severa! opportunities: Chapter 2, Chapter 1. Restructuring and Accountability; and 
other state initiatives. 

Chapter 2 In the Spring of 1988. Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and improvement 
Act Of 1981 wai 'eauthorized in the U.S. Congress as the Augustus F. Hawi(ins-Roben T. 
Stafford Elementb , and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988. The Act. in effect 
from October 1. 19$8 to September 30. 1993, provides entitlement funds to every school 
district in Connecticut The change in title from "Consolidation and Improvement" in 1981 to 
'Elementary and Socondary School improvement" in 1988 is noteworthy. The legislation states 
explicitly that 'school effectiveness can be increased through effective schools programs to 
Improve student achievement, student behavior, teaching, learning, and school management" 
(Sec. 1501). The act encourages local districts to use their entitlement funds to support school 
effectiveness programs and activities and requires state departments of education to use at least 
20% of their Chapter 2 state setaside funds to support school effectiveness activities. 

The Chapter 2 amendments not only give official endorsement to the effective schools concepts 
and ideas, they also provide the first source of money available to ail school districts and state 
departments for effective schools programs. Because of Connecticut's long history of school 
effectiveness activities, much of the school effectiveness language in the new legislation reflects 
Connecticut's program, and Connecticut is already providing the school effectiveness services 
which all states will be required to provide. Furthermore, the same state consultants who 
comprise the school effectiveness unit also manage the stale's Chapter 2 program. This 
organizational structure puts Connecticut, once again, in a leadership pcsitlon to carry out the 
intentions of the new legislation. 

Chapter 1 Chapter 1 of the Augustus F. Hawkins- Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
School Improvement Amendments of 1988 has equally significant implications for the school 
effectiveness program in Connecticut. The new Chapter 1 amendments emphasize the 
Importance of the total school instructional program to improve achievement in contrast to 
previous emphases on the identification of students in need of remedial assistance. In addition, 
the new amendments will require state departments to provide technical assistance to schools to 
help schools build school-based impiovement plans where students do not show growth. The 
amendmente provide the impetus, the encouragement and the opportunity for the Compensatory 
Education Unit and the School Effectiveness Unit to work together to serve the most needy 
schools in Connecticut. 

The partnership will benefit both units. One of the strengths and also one of the disappointments 
of the school effectiveness program is its voluntary nature. Schools who volunteer have the 
necessary willingness and commitment to benefit from the program. But the most needy schools 
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usually do not volunteer for school improvement programs. In the September, 1988 Report to 
the State Board of Education on Three Perspectives on the Educational Achievement of 
Connecticut Students ' in 14 schools where the percentage of low-income students ranges from 
91-100, only 23.4% of the fourth grade students achieved at or above the composite remedial 
index on the Conn:.ct!cut Mastery Test. These schools did not volunteer to participate in the 
school effectiveness program. Each unit needs the help and support of the other, in addition to 
other state instructional and staff development consultants, to provide schooiwide, 
instruclionally focused technical assistance to the most needy schools. 

Restructuring and Accountability Accompanying the rejuvenation of the effective schools 
language are Ideas which extend the effective schools concepts, such as "restructuring" and 
"accountability". Each of the new terms can serve to strengthen the conceptual base for 
effective schools programs. 

Restructuring implies that school improvement is not enough to save the most needy schools 
because the structure of the organization is inherently faulty. The new literature opens to 
question all aspects of schooling--the allocation of time, the organization of students for 
instruction, the assignments and duties of teachers, the scope and sequence of the curriculum, 
the techniques of instruction, the methods of governance and the dimensions of leadership . 

The thinl^ing is provocative and stimulating and serves to reinforce the power of the Individual 
school as the 'orce for change. Also, the new thinl^ing strengthens the importance of the baseline 
characteristics; climate, vision, expectations, leadership, involvement and opportunity. In 
particular, the new research on the grouping of students for Instruction and the accompanying 
literature on cooperative learning provide excellent ideas for discussion and staff development 
within the school effectiveness process.* 

Connecticut is well prepared for the renewed emphasis on accountability, and the Connecticut 
Mastery Tests now can provide the missing evidence on the impact of the school effectiveness 
program. As more participating schools build action plans for achievement based upon 
disaggregated mastery test scores, the impact of the program, finally, can be appropriately 
measured. 

The issue of accountability, however, remains problematic at the high school. Almost no high 
schools in Connecticut can reliably and validly answer the question: "Are all students 
learning?" In those few high schools where faculty are ready and willing to examine the issue, 
state consultants have encouraged the development of common, departmental, criterion- 
referenced tests as one measure for all students. Other sources for high school accountability 
are analysis of student grades to document patterns of success and failure across subject areas 
and the variety of indicators collected annually by the State Department of Education (see 
"Indicators of Success," 1988). High school accountability Is, Indeed, an issue for the 90's. 



•Since a review of the literatute on restructuring is beyond the scope of this report, the reader 
is referred to the writings of John Chubb, Jeannie Oakes, Albert Shanker, and Robert Slavin as 
examples and to the monthly Issues of Educational Leadership, the journal of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, and Phi Delta Kappan, the journal of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

9^ ■ M 
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State Initiatives Other extensions of Connecticut's schoo! effectiveness program include 
continued collaboration with the Priority School District program, the dropout prevention 
program, increasing assistance to central office personnel, coordination with the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges, and coordination with the U.S. Department of Education 
School Recognition Program. Consultants in the School Effectiveness Program and the Priority 
School District Program collaborate in a variety of ways: school effectiveness programs are 
written Into priority school district proposals In several districts, the two programs sponsored 
Jointly the School and District Effectiveness Conference in March, 1988 and two workshops on 
effective teaching in previous years, and consultants share .deas and strategies to help the most 
needy schools In the most needy districts. 

The degree and nature of cenual office involvement can facilitate or can Inhibit school based 
changes. Tlie message is dear. Central office administrators must be actively Involved in the 
school effectiveness process. During the 1987-88 school year, state consultants spent 212 
hours in seven districts with central office administrators providing orientation and technical 
assistance in data management, planning and evaluation (A 2). 

All Connecticut high schools and Increasing numbers of elementary and middle schools 
participate In the accreditation process of the New England Association of Schools and Colleges. 
This school year, in two elementary schools, state consultants are Integrating the follow-up 
activities of the accreditation process with the school effectiveness process. One of the results 
is the development of action plans based upon the recommendations of the visiting committee. 
Similar follow-up activities in two high schools are scheduled for the 1989-1990 school year. 

Over the years, the criteria for school recognition by the U.S. Department of Education has come 
to more closely resemble the criteria for school effectiveness, and over the years, Connecticut 
has had increasing numbers of schools achieving national recognition (7 of 8 nominees in 
1988). School effectiveness consultants have offered support to the program by providing 
technical assistance to schools completing applications and helping with the review process. 




E. 



PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 . Continue to offer the full range of technical assistance to schools who volunteer to 
participate in the school effectiveness program. 

2. Add Connecticut's most needy schools to the list of participants by joining with 
the Compensatory Education Unit and consultants in the Bureau of Curriculum and Staff 
Development to develop procedures to Implement the requirements of the new Chapter 1 
Amendments. 

3. Encourage actively the use of Chapter 2 entitlement monies for school 
improvement and offer technical assistance where needed. 

4. Encourage and help all participating schools to build action plans to improve 
achievement based upon the Connecticut Mastery Test results. 

5. Encourage and help high schools to develop procedures for valid and reliable 
measurement for all students. 

6. Continue to work closely with central office supervisors to support their 
involvement in effective schools activities and coordinate central office activities with Priority 
School District initiatives. 

7. Extend the- Connecticut School Effectiveness instruments of the BO's to 
accommodP.te the new research Ideas moving into the 90's 

8. Continue to integrate other school-based programs of recognition and 
accreditation into the school effectiveness process. 

9. Report annually to the Commissioner and the State Board of Education on the 
progress of the program. 

1 0 . Stay flexible, adaptive and accommodating. 



ERIC 
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THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT 
ACTION PLAN # 1 



District Anvtown 



Date October 1987 



School 
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Focus _$tudent WrlUno 



A. PROBLEM/NEED STATEMENT 

Too small 8 percentage of sixth and eighth graders scored above the 
remedial cut off In the area of writing on the State Mastery Tests. 



B. ACTION OBJECTm: 

There win be a significant Improvement by sixth and eighth graders 
In writing scores on the State Mastery Tests. 



C. EVIDENCE 0!- ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVE: 

Eighty percent of sixth and eighth graders' will score above the remedial 
cut off m the area of writing on the State Mastery Tests. 



0. ACTION STEPS TO ATTAIN DBOECTIVL 
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